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IS THE REPORT OF THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION BOARD MEETING WITH 
APPROVAL? 


SOME COMMENTS FROM PROMINENT TEACHERS 
OF SECONDARY LATIN 


I earnestly hope that the report made by the Com- 
mission of the COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOARD regarding the 
requirement in Latin may be adopted. It has long 
seemed to me unfortunate that amid the rich store of 
material on Roman history, life, and character which is 
available in Latin literature, our students should be 
obliged to spend their whole second year in the very 
restricted military field of Caesar’s Commentaries, and 
all of their third year in the political atmosphere of 
Cicero’s Orations. The ‘‘new freedom” accorded the 
teacher in. selecting material for reading will, if this 
report is adopted, give new vitality to the Latin course, 
and add greatly to its cultural breadth and value. 

The proposal to test the students’ “‘comprehension”’ 
of an additional passage of Latin, seems to me to lay 
the emphasis where it belongs in the study of Latin as 
in that of any foreign language, namely, on the ability 
to extract the thought from a passage of that language. 
If it is agreed that comprehension is the element of 
paramount importance in one’s knowledge of Latin and 
the final test of one’s power, the proposal is logical 
and inevitable. 

—Margaret Henry, Chairman of Latin Department 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The thanks of all teachers in secondary schools will 
be gratefully tendered to the Commission which has 
just considered the Latin Investigation Report and 
suggested prescribed reading for 1929, 1930, and 1931. 
The adoption of such a definition of requirements will 
enable us to embody in our work many of the reforms 
we have hoped for and longed for during the last decade. 
In the first place we can devote ourselves whole-heart- 
edly to the fight against ‘‘ponies,’’ the most insidious 
foe of our work. The implied lessening in quantity of 
lines to be covered will enable us to teach translation 
at sight all through the course, instead of just at the 
beginning of each year, before wé plunge into the mad 
race of trying to cover a certain required amount of 
reading. In the second place, the elimination of prose 
composition in the fourth year will relieve the course 
of an element which is of doubtful advantage. If 
prose composition is to be studied with the sole idea 
of making the idioms and characteristic terms of 
thought of a language more intelligible, to the end that 
translation may be sure, swift, and vivid, then it is 
open to question whether prose composition is necessary 
in the fourth year, provided, of course, that adequate 
work has been done in the second and third years. 

It is earnestly hoped that the COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION BOARD will give its favorable considera- 
tion to a report which has been hailed with delight by 
so many secondary school teachers. 

Mildred Dean, Central High School 
Washington, D. C. 


I am in sympathy with the recommendations made 
by the Commission of the COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOARD. 
—Mabel Hawes, Supervisor of Latin 

Washington, D. C. 


I am heartily in favor of the adoption of the report of 
the COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD. I believe 
that some change in the character of the examinations 
is urgently and generally demanded; that no other group 
of teachers is so representative at this time as that 
which framed the report; and that its recommendations 
should be given a trial by the EXAMINATION BOARD. 

—Margaret Englar, Supervisor of Latin 
Baltimore, Md. 


The proposed definition of the requirement in Latin 
to be presented to the COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOARD in 
April is a welcome sign of the times. It is to be hoped 
that it will be accepted in toto, and if that happens 
we may soon look for a great reform in the teaching 
of Latin. The reform that appeals particularly to me 
is the first recommendation, the twofold sight’ test, 
one for translation and the other for ‘‘comprehension 
at sight.” The candidates will thus have the oppor- 
tunity to show their ability in expression, and also, no 
less important, though so long neglected, their power 
to understand and explain a passage without being 


hampered by the limitations natural to their age and 


experience. 

There is no doubt that comprehension far outruns 
reproduction. That this is true can be tested in the 
case of young students in the subjects they study in 
their mother tongue, such as literature and history, to 
a much greater degree than when a foreign language is 
concerned, and material which is often quite outside 
the general field of their knowledge or experience. 

It is no less true that students may be able to recite 


rules in formal grammar without being able to apply. 


them properly to a given passage, but these proposed 
reforms will provide the greatest possible inducements 
to the teachers to work for an intelligent reading of the 
Latin program, hand in hand with a careful study of 
the grammatical principles involved and an under- 
standing of their bearing on the meaning of the text. 
—Helen H. Tanzer, Associate Professor of Latin 
Hunter College, New York City 


Every teacher of experience in the field of secondary 
school Latin must welcome the proposed modifica- 
tions in College Entrance requirements in that sub- 
ject, at present under consideration by the CoLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BoarD. Freedom from the 
too-exacting restrictions as to content which are now 
in force will not mean a lowering of the standard in 
classical attainment; on the contrary, it will give the 
progressive teacher much wider scope in enriching the 
subject-matter presented, and by making possible an 
emphasis on quality rather than a prescribed quantity, 
will give much-needed opportunity for developing in 
pupils the power to use Latin as the best medium for 
appreciation of the culture of the classical period. 
The suggested Word List seems a much more suitable 
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prescription for definiteness in preparation than any 

before presented, and should be invaluable to every 
teacher. 

—Lillie M. Lawrence, Chairman of Latin Department 

Horace Mann School for Girls 

New York City 


Some changes in College Entrance Examination 
papers in Latin have seemed to me desirable, and I 
shall be glad if the Boarp approves the definition of 
requirements now proposed by its Commission. It 
seems likely that the abolition of prescribed reading 
will aid us both in organizing departmental work and in 
improving courses. With no part of the reading fixed 
by an outside authority, a teacher is free to follow 
whatever plan seems to fit best the time, the place, 
and the personalities involved in a given situation; 
also, there is an end of the often difficult problem as to 
how to compromise with most justice between the 
varying interests of members of a class who are pre- 
paring to take examinations of different types. Of 
course, there is another way to settle this difficulty— 
the “‘comprehensive”’ type could be rejected; but this 
would seem to me deplorable, and I believe that among 
those who have considered these questions most care- 
fully, and those whose opinions are most widely re- 
spected, the majority have tended for many years to 
give approval to the examination in sight reading, 
rather than to the older type. After preparing many 
classes for each kind of examination, and after serving 
many times as a Reader for the Boarp, having graded 
papers of both types, I venture to say not only that a 
better Latin course in the schools can be developed if 
prescriptions do not stand in the way of experimenta- 
tion, but also that a strong and just examination paper 
can more surely be devised, and grading can be more 
fairly done, if the paper is of the sight-reading type. 

The suggestion that the most advanced examination 
in prose composition be adapted to a three-year course 
seems wise. Such an examination need be no easier 
than the present Latin 6; it should be considerably 
more like it than like the hardest passage of Cp. 4. 
The value of the Vergil year is greatly enhanced if the 
attention of the students is not distracted by the other 
discipline. This situation is not in the nature of things 
inevitable, but arises when no more time is available 
for the course thar is now usual. If extra periods can 
be allowed in the last year for prose writing, the work 
can be well worth doing, and can even directly help 
the work in poetry; but in how many schools is this 
possible 

A Word List prepared by the Boarp would be an 
invaluable contract between, candidate and examiner, 
and would spur on many pupils to manful attempts to 
learn the words. I greatly hope that this feature 
of the new plan will be promptly embodied and made 
available. 

—Susan Fowler, The Brearley School 
New York City 


The recommendations for Latin requirements as 
presented by the Commission of the CoLLeGE [N- 
TRANCE EXAMINATION BoarbD are, in toto, both very 
reasonable and very wise modificat‘ons. I am_ par- 
ticularly glad to note the abandonment of prescribed 
readings. It will remedy two pressing difficulties. 
First, it will bring clearly and forcefully to a student's 
mind the primary importance of acquiring an ability to 
comprehend and translate Latin. In the second place 
it will permit changes in reading material, which will 
not only provide more interesting content, but con- 
tent more suitable for reflecting and teaching Roman 
character, life, and history. This is especially true in 
the second year. 

The College Entrance Requirements have not served 
merely as directions for those students taking college 
examinations, but have set a standard of scholarship for 
the whole Latin group—a truly great service. The 


proposed changes, without lowering that standard, will 

sanction courses of study much more fruitful for all 
boys and girls studying Latin. 

—Mary L. Breene, Peabody High School 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I am heartily in favor of the recommendations made 
by the Commission of the CoLLEGE ENTRANCE BoarRD 
and think that the adoption of the Report will do 
much to further the interests of successful Latin teach- 
ing. 

—Lucia C. Spooner, Township High School 
Evanston, Ill. 


CONSCIOUS TRANSFER AND THE 
QUESTION OF TIME 


In an article in THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL for October, 
1925, Mr. H. C. Nutting of the University of California 
seeks to convey the impression that those who believe 
in conscious transfer would have to devote as much 
time to each of the ultimate objectives as was given to 
the study of English derivatives in the Philadelphia 
controlled experiment conducted while the Latin In- 
vestigation was in progress. Let us bring Mr. Nutting’s 
logic into the open. Mr. Nutting is maintaining that, 
because in the Philadelphia controlled experiment a 
definite time allotment was made for the study of 
English derivatives in order to provide a definite basis 
for measurement, it therefore follows that those who 
believe in conscious transfer must give the same allot- 
ment every day to the study of each ultimate objective. 
There is, of course, not the slightest connection between 
the premises and the conclusion. It was absolutely 
necessary for experimental purposes to have a definite 
time assignment in the Philadelphia experiment, not 
for the purpose of determining how much time should 
regularly be given to this or any other objective, but 
to make it possible to measure results on a common 
basis. To draw the conclusion that every ultimate 
objective must be taught every day in every class for 
the same length of time is a quite illogical attempt to 
apply the reductio ad absurdum argument. Un- 
fortunately there is nothing in any of the reports of 
the Philadelphia experiment which provides Mr. 
Nutting with the starting point, because nowhere is it 
suggested, much less recommended, that the specific 
time assignment in the Philadelphia experiment should 
be regarded as providing anything except a basis for 
the experiment itself. 

The one conclusion to be drawn from the results of 
the experiment is that, if any appreciable progress is 
to be made toward the attainment of any ultimate 
objective, definite provision must be made for it either 
in the content or in the method of the Latin course, 
and that pupils must be given definite training in 
making the application involved. This does not mean 
that every ultimate objective should be taken up every 
day in every class, but it does mean that each objective 
which it is desired to realize should be discussed 
sufficiently to create the habit of application. If, for 
example, the attention of pupils who are studying 
Latin and French contemporaneously is called sys- 
tematically to this relationship by the total expenditure 
of even half an hour during the term, involving a score 
of specific references, the compartmental barriers can 
be broken through and a habit developed in the pupil 
of using his familiar Latin in the understanding of 
unfamiliar French. The development of a conception 
of general language involves no additional material, 
but simply a systematic recurrence to the why as well 
as to the what of things. This involves the expenditure 
of occasional minutes in noting the reasons for relation- 
ships already brought to light in the acquisition of 
Latin itself. The realization to a reasonable degree of 
all the disciplinary objectives depends upon a gradu- 
ally growing appreciation on the part of the pupil 
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that the methods of study, habits of thinking, ideals 
of achievement, which the most conservative of Latin 
scholars would maintain are secured in the study of 
Latin, apply also to his experiences outside the Latin 
class. This identification does not occur automatically ; 
but to secure it does not involve a large expenditure 
of time, but occasional though systematic efforts to 
“let the pupil in on the secret’”’ of the identity of the 
processes acquired in Latin with those involved in the 
activities of life. Insight on the part of the teacher 
accompanied by persistent suggestion is the indispen- 
sable requisite, and not a large expenditure of time. 
—Mason D. Gray 
East High School, Rochester, New York 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WRITTEN WORK 


Prepared for the use of Latin teachers in 
Washington, D.C. 


I. Principles governing written work 

1. The best interests of the pupil require the maxi- 
mum amount. The best interests of the teacher 
require the minimum amount. ‘These interests 
are the same, for the more written work, the more 
easily and effectively the pupil is trained. 

Two uses of written work: 

(1) To teach the pupil through the very definite 
thinking that written work requires, to be 
accurate and quick. 

(2) To inform the teacher, as nothing else can, 
of the pupil’s actual progress. 

3. The goal of teaching is not a knowledge of indi- 

vidual words, but of principles of procedure. 


te 


CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION REPORT 
Appendix B, page 299 


“It is not so much inability to decline ile, 
dominus, rex, etc., that causes difficulty in analyz- 
ing the forms and groups of a sentence, but 
rather inability to distinguish quickly the varying 
possibilities of domint, regi, illi, acrt, met, aciet, 
capt, cept, doni, etc., or capita, stella, dona, ama. 
In other words, there should be systematic selec- 
tive drill in comparing and discriminating between 
forms, for the purpose of giving this power to 
recognize related groups promptly. This drill 
should be supplemented by insistence upon proper 
grouping in writing and reading. A valuable 
device is to require pupils to indicate by vertical 
lines or dots the groups of an advance sentence.”’ 
New words, phrases and sentences, not models, 
should be used, so that the pupil may learn to 
refer them to their models. 

4. Complete statements should be required in giving 
constructions and the relation in the sentence of 
the word in question. In form work, two trans- 
lations of the present and perfect indicative 
should be called for as well as two endings of the 
i-stem accusative plural in masculine and feminine 
nouns and adjectives. Nothing but the utmost 
severity in subtracting credits for lack of com- 
pleteness will accomplish this. 


II. Methods 


HOME WORK 
In teaching forms and principles a carefully pre- 
pared exercise should be assigned with almost 
every lesson—a new set of forms, sentences, 
phrases, etc. These should be put on the board 
the next day, discussed, corrected in class, and 
papers collected. The teacher may check up to 
see that every pupil has done the work, but need 
not correct further. All English to be translated 
into Latin should be written, but never Latin to 
be put into English. The teacher should guard 


against the practice of writing translations at the 
beginning of continuous reading, e. g., the Fables 
and Caesar. 


2. PRACTICE WORK IN CLASS 

Much writing of scattered forms, vocabularies at 
dictation, phrases and sentences with immediate 
correction by each pupil of his own paper from 
the model developed on the board by the teacher, 
will insure accuracy of thinking. This is more 
effective than the work of one pupil at the board 
while others look on, since it insures the constant 
activity of all pupils. Let the pupil use the 
teacher’s methods and marks in correcting to get 
the teacher’s point of view. These exercises need 
no further attention, although usually they should 
be collected. Sometimes the pupils may keep 
them as models for study, especially before an 
examination. 


3. TESTS 

Tests should be frequent, should be announced 
beforehand, and should be discussed and corrected 
carefully. The papers of those who failed may 
be kept back when others are distributed, and 
these pupils required to come after school to 
correct their work under the teacher’s supervision. 
It is not fair to take class time for this. At least 
every two weeks in the first year, at the end of 
each unit of work, a test should be given. Short 
tests of five or ten minutes may be given in the 
intervals according to the needs of the class. 
This is the only written work for which credit 
should be given. 


III. Devices 


(Examples may be exchanged through Miss Clark*.) 
1. FORMS 
Emphasis should be put on the ability to give 
different forms quickly and in agreement, and 
although the power to write complete inflections 
must be insured, a real effort must be made in 
the way of translation of difficult forms and 
combinations, such as the perfect participle, 
ablative singular of nouns and adjectives of the 
third declension, possessive pronouns, etc. Quan- 
tity marks should also be stressed. At the end of 
the second semester and the beginning of the 
third (if September), or the fourth (if February), 
there should be a complete review of forms with 
an examination on each subject—nouns, adjec- 
tives, pronouns, and verbs. Each one of these 
tests should be passed by the pupil before pro- 
motion. 
TRANSLATION 
In beginning translation, the tendency of the 
pupil to guess at the meaning and to tell the story 
in his own words must be combated by the most 
careful class work on the advance lesson. The 
teacher should deal rigidly with the use of each 
word as it appears and with the equivalent English 
idiom. The plan of writing very short sight 
sentences may be used to develop power. These 
sentences may be increased in length as the 
situation dictates. 
3. PROSE 
In beginning work in prose composition, the 
sentences prepared at home must be discussed 
and corrected carefully at the beginning of the 
period. When the principles involved have been 
made clear, a sight sentence illustrating these 
principles should be written. These sentences 
should be collected and then the correct translation 
discussed. Next day, when the corrected papers 
are returned, they should be assigned for revision 
as part of the new lesson. 
Progress is more rapid and the results more 
lasting if the lessons are given in blocks of five. 


*Instructor in Latin in the Central High School. 
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IV. College Preparation 
For sixth, seventh, and eighth semester sections 
review examinations should be given on sight 
translation, prose composition, prosody, allusions, 
figures, lines of Cicero, Virgil, and Ovid, and the 
historical setting of the works read. 

This report is submitted by the committee with the 
feeling that it is by no means the last word on the 
subject, but merely a statement of their best thought 
and effort up to date. 

—H. May Johnson, Chairman 
EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL 


LATIN AS AN AID TO ENGLISH 
1. The Hanging Participle and Gerund Phrase 


As teacher and editor I have found that no part of 
speech causes so much trouble or is so little understood 
as the participle. In America murderers don’t hang; 
participles do. Were it not so tragic, it would be trite 
to say that the participle partakes of or shares the 
nature of the adjective and the noun. 

The Roman was but little confused by the participle. 
Occasionally he was in doubt as to whether a certain 
participle was deponent or not. Once in a while a 
deponent perfect participle was made passive when 
coordinated with another participle in an ablative 
absolute construction. In the first case we politely 
say that usage varied at different periods, and in the 
second we no less politely attribute the construction to 
attraction. 

That participles partake of the nature of the adjective 
can be taught nowhere better than in Caesar’s Gallic 
War, which abounds in them. Every participle is 
made to agree in gender, number, and case in the same 
fashion as the adjective. The Roman could not use a 
participle without making it partake. He simply had 
to treat it as an adjective. The student can not 
translate a participle correctly until he understands its 
partaking character. 

The teacher should be on the alert to drive home the 
point about the participle every time a student makes 
one hang or dangle. It is liable to occur in the trans- 
lation of a sentence in 2.12, for instance: Celeriter 
vineis ad oppidum actis (a Romanis), . . . permoti 
(oppidani) legatos ad Caesarem de deditione miuttunt, 
“Having quickly driven the sheds to the town, in 
alarm they send envoys to Caesar to discuss surrender.” 
My manuals of style urge writers and editors to guard 
against such usage. Of the numerous examples given 
by THE CENTURY HANDBOOK OF WRITING I select but 
one: ‘Sitting tense in gallery, parquet, and box seats, 
the great actor spoke the celebrated lines.” In 1.28 a 
student might well translate . . . omnibus frugibus 
amissts domi nihil erat as follows: “. . . having lost 
their crops there was nothing at home.’”’ Another of 
my manuals provides a parallel to this: ‘“Thoughtlessly 
turning over a boulder, there were ants beneath it.”’ 

A mistake not a whit less common and many whits 
more vexing (because harder to correct) is the gerund 
phrase, the participle in its noun nature. I quote from 
THE WRITER'S INDEX OF GOOD FORM AND GOOD ENGLISH, 
by J. M. Manly and E. Rickert: 

“An introductory gerund phrase must refer to the 
subject of the clause of which the phrase itself is a 
modifier : 

“Not: In striking a match, the panther escaped 
(because here the panther is represented as striking 
the match). 

“But: In striking a match, J let the panther escape.” 

In translating gua (legione) pulsa impedimentisque 
direptis futurum (esse) ut reliquae contra consistere non 
auderent (2.17), a student using the edition which says 
that ‘‘the ablatives absolute here denote means,— 
by routing this, etc.’’ might easily fall into the error of 
saying: ‘‘By routing this legion and plundering the 
baggage it would result... .”’ 


The teacher may say that he never hears such trans- 
lations in his classroom. I congratulate him—but 
perhaps he has never tried to wean his students from 
Latinized English, for it is in this period that such 
errors occur. If they are not corrected in the Latin 
classroom, I do not know where they will be. 


2. The Absolute Construction of the Participle 


I believe that Latinists should make students under- 
stand more clearly the differences in the equipment of 
Latin and English as regards participles. The past 
participle is the one most commonly used in the ablative 
absolute construction. The Latin lacks the perfect 
active participle; hence, whenever the Latin wished to 
express an idea for which we should use a past participle, 
it had to resort to a deponent verb, or, as is more 
generally the case, employ the ablative absolute. When 
the English makes passive a sentence containing a 
transitive verb in the active voice, the object becomes 
the subject; in the same manner, when we wish to 
render a past active participle into Latin, the object of 
the participle becomes the subject of a perfect passive 
participle in the absolute construction. Since a perfect 
passive participle may modify a noun in any other case 
as readily as one in the ablative, it follows that the 
person or thing indicated as the subject of the participle 
in the ablative case must be different from the person 
or thing indicated as subject of the sentence or clause 
with which the ablative absolute is related in thought. 

Our English grammars recognize the absolute con- 
struction of the participle, the ‘nominative absolute,’ 
as the older grammars call it. Milton and Shakespeare 
use it, but it should be left to geniuses. It is a Latinism 
and totally foreign to the character of the English 
language. The absolute construction makes the Latin 
run; it makes the English limp and hobble. I feel 
that it 1s the one and only construction in which the 
Latin has done great harm to the English language. 
It creates an atmosphere of weakness and produces 
clumsy, lop-sided sentences. One can stand an oc- 
casional instance, but I have seldom seen one in which 
the idea could not have been put infinitely better by 
some other turn of expression. I am far from being 
alone in this attitude toward the absolute construction. 
According to Arlo Bates, ‘“The absolute or independent 
use of the participle is one of those constructions which, 
while entirely well supported by authority, yet seem 
somewhat out of harmony with the idiomatic spirit of 
the English tongue.” 

The ablative absolute is absolved from all grammati- 
cal relation to the rest of the sentence, but it hasa close 
thought-relation; otherwise it would not be in the 
same sentence with other ideas. It is the finding and 
bringing out of this thought-relation that taxes and 
develops the linguistic resources of the student. 
Phrases, participles, clauses, independent verbs, all may 
be used by the discriminating student or teacher in 
rendering the ablative absolute. 

The one unpardonable way to translate Bello confecto, 
domum redtit is, war having been finished (being 
over), he returned home.’ The precise shade of mean- 
ing will vary according to the context, e. g., “At the 
end of the war—, Having finished the war—, When the 
war was over—, Since the war was over—, If the war 
was over—-, The war was over and— he returned 
home.” If a soldier had a reputation for preferring 
the quiet of camp-life in days of peace to marital conflict 
at home, the sentence might be translated: ‘Although 
the war was over, he returned home.”’ It should be 
emphasized in such examples that the first clause is 
adversative, not concessive, as it is often called. 

The English is not always particular about giving 
unmistakable evidence of the time-relation of the 
participle. We may say, ‘Finishing the war, he re- 
turned home,” but the Latin would not permit this 
use of the present participle. On the other hand the 
Latin employs the perfect participle of certain depon- 
ent verbs in uses in which we should expect the present. 
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Absolute constructions occur in the present tense 
likewise in both English and Latin, but such uses 
cause less trouble. In English, expressions like “such 
being the case,’’ ‘‘weather permitting,’ ‘Providence 
permitting,” ‘‘joking aside,’’ have become thoroughly 
idiomatic and cause no offense. The teacher should, 
however, be no less vigilant in having the student 
subordinate the ablatives absolute in translation. 

The Latin has no present tense of the verb esse; 
hence, Ego, Caesare consule, domum redii, ‘‘In the 
consulship of Caesar I returned home.”’ Here too the 
first noun or pronoun must be different from that of the 
subject; otherwise the noun is made an appositive of 
the subject, e. g.: Ego, consul, domum redti. A slightly 
different type of ablative absolute is seen in Amico 
defesso, domum redit. 

In the Latin classroom no translation of the ablative 
absolute by a nominative absolute should be permitted 
to go unchallenged, nor should the teacher be satisfied 
with any rendering that does not bring out the precise 
thought-relation. The Latin ablative absolute, if 
properly taught and thoroughly understood, is a great 
asset to good English; otherwise it is an appalling 
liability. 


3. Interrogative and Relative Pronouns 


As teacher and editor I have heard and seen many, 
many times errors in the case of the interrogative and 
relative pronouns when followed by a parenthetical 
clause. Illustrations given by Woolley are “‘Whom 
did they say won?” and, ““The man whom I thought 
was my friend deceived me.’’ Such a construction 
can be justified neither by Shakespeare’s ‘‘Young 
Ferdinand, whom they suppose is drown’d .. .”’ (The 
Tempest, III, iii, 92), nor by the biblical ‘Whom do 
men say that I am?” (Mark viii, 27). 

I believe that there is no common error which 
teachers of Greek and Latin have a better opportunity 
to correct, and I am positive that the best chance for a 
teacher to be a dragon-slayer is provided by the first 
two Catiline orations. In the very first lesson (1,1,1) 
we find, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? It is only 
the exceptional student who translates this correctly, 
“Who of us, think you, does not know?” 

There are six more opportunities to drive this point 
home, viz.: quos ego . . . venturos esse praedixeram 
(1, 4, 10); quem .. . ad custodiendum te diligentissimum 
.. . fore putasti (1, 8, 19); quem ducem belli futurum 
vides, quem exspectari imperatorem in castris hostium 
sentis (1, 11, 27); quos video volitare in foro (2, 3, 5); 
quem iam ingressum esse in bellum videbam (2, 6, 14); 
gladiatores, quam |=quos] sibi alle manum certissimam 
fore putavit (2, 12, 26). The infinitive volitare is usually 
translated by a participle, but I am inclined to believe 
that a finite verb makes it more vivid. 

Other examples from the traditional six orations are 
quos . . . esse inflammatos sciebam (Cat. 3, 2, 4) and 
Medea illa . . . quam praedicant . . . dissipavisse (De 
Imperio Cn. Pompeti, 9, 22). 

—Eugene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


NOTE: The last article in Dr. McCartney’s series is 
quoted from the Classical Journal, Jan. 1926. 


A SELECTION FOR SIGHT READING 
(From the FABLES of Phaedrus) 


Lupus et Agnus 
1. Ad rivum eundem lupus et agnus venerant 
Siti compulsi; superior stabat lupus 
Longeque inferior agnus. Tunc fauce improba 
Latro incitatus jurgii causam intulit. 
5. ‘Quare,” inquit, “‘turbulentiam fecisti mihi 
Aquam bibenti’”’ Laniger contra timens: 


“Qui possum, quaero, facere quod quereris, lupe? 
A te decurrit ad meos haustus liquor.” 
Repulsus ille veritatis viribus: 

10. “‘Ante hos sex menses male,” ait, ‘“dixisti mihi.”’ 
Respondit agnus: “‘Equidem natus non eram.”’ 
“Pater hercle tuus,”’ ille inquit, ‘male dixit mihi;” 
Atque ita correptum lacerat, injusta nece. 

Haec propter illos scripta est ho:nines fabula, 

15. Qui fictis causis innocentes opprimunt. 


NoTES: Line 3. fauce, “‘voracity, greed.’’ Ablative of 
cause. 
4. causam intulit, ‘made an excuse.” 
6. bibentt, agrees with mzhz. 
8. haustus, accusative plural. 
9. viribus, comes from vis and governs 
veritatis. 
13. With correptum, supply agnum. 
14. Rearrange this line, grouping the 
words which belong together. 


VOCABULARY: sitis, sitis, f. thirst (ablative, sztz) 

fauces, faucium, f. jaws 

improbus, a, um, wicked 

latro, latronis,m. robber 

jurgium, jurgi (1), n. quarrel 

quare, wherefore 

inquit, he says 

bibo, bibere, drink 

lana, lanae, f. wool 

quaero, quaerere, quaesivi, quaesitus, ask 

queror, queri, questus sum, complain 

haustus, haustus,m. drink 

hercle, by Hercules 

corripio, -orripere, corriput, correptus, 
snatch 

nex, necis, f. death 

opprimo, opprimere, oppresst, oppressus, 
oppress 


Vulpis ad Personam Tragicam 

Personam tragicam forte vulpis viderat: 
“O quanta species,’’ inquit, “‘cerebrum non habet!”’ 
Hoc illis dictum est quibus honorem et gloriam 
Fortuna tribuit, sensum communem abstulit. 

—Contributed by John F. Gummere 

William Penn Charter School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LATIN FOR CHILDREN FROM SEVEN TO TEN 
YEARS OLD 


Several years ago the SERVICE BUREAU for CLASSICAL 
TEACHERS became interested in a school for very young 
pupils conducted by Ella Frances Lynch at Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. In response to a letter of inquiry Miss 
Lynch sent among other items a story written in Latin 
by an eight-year old boy who was in his third school 
year. The exercise was accompanied by the statement 
that the pupil had seen the Latin passage for the first 
time on the day when he wrote the summary and that 
he had received no help. The letter is quoted without 
change. 


Dear Sir: 

Miss Lynch, our teacher, told me to write to you. 

My opinion of Latin is that it is a language that we 
get most of our English words from. It is not spoken 
at the present day like French and German, but by 
the Greeks and Romans in the olden times. We have 
learned lots of stories in Latin. I will give you one or 
two lines of one of them. Ex fenestris villa undas spectas. 
Amo perlucides undas. There is lots more of it but I 
cannot remember it. There is another story I will 
tell you. 

Victoria erat regina Brittaniae. Magna erat gloria 
Victoriae Reginae, non solum in insulis Britannicis sed 
etiam in India, in Canada, in Australia, in Africa, ubt 
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coloniae Britannicae sunt. Regina erat domina multarum 
terrarum. Sed Britannia non est patria mea. Ex 
Africa Meridiana sum. 


This is the translation of it: 

Victoria was the queen of Great Britain. Big was 
the glory of Queen Victoria not only in the islands of 
England but also in India, in Canada, in Australia, in 
Africa, all are colonys of England. The queen was the 
mistress of many countrys. But England is not my 
native land. I came from Africa. 


Readers of Latin Notes will be interested in the 
following article written by Miss Lynch, in which she 
explains her reasons for including Latin in the course of 
study for these small children and sets forth her pro- 
cedure.* 

Fifteen years’ experience in my own schools and in 
supervising private instruction under a great variety 
of conditions has convinced me of certain facts long 
known to scholars, that for English-speaking youth the 
broad highway to genuine culture and usable knowledge 
lies through classical learning, and that such instruction 
is most effective when begun early. 

The most productive period for intensive language 
teaching is during the years roughly from seven to ten. 
Memory is then extremely active; the senses are alert; 
eagerness for words as pictures is normally at its height; 
imagination is most readily aroused and cultivated; 
language consciousness, therefore, can at that time be 
developed with less effort than later, for young children 
take a lively interest in words, even to the extent of 
making up a language. Show them that words come 
from somewhere, did not just happen, and they crave 
a knowledge of the source. Help them deal familiarly 
with words that ordinarily are class room exotics. 
They will gather a rich treasure of words and quickly 
outgrow the shoddy compositions that fill most of the 
new books for children. 

Moreover, the enthusiasm for language created at 
the period when pupils are most responsive to sounds, 
words, sayings, and when they also have the greatest 
pleasure and the least self-consciousness in learning by 
the simple process of imitation, does not die out, but 
continues to be a spur to achievement. If they can 
have but a single year of Latin, give them that year, 
but give it early. 

I need not say that the vocabulary of Caesar has no 
place in the elementary classroom. Pupils between the 
ages of seven and ten learn the names of flowers, trees, 
birds, beasts, and other objects within their power to 
visualize with the same ease that they remember the 
corresponding English words. In translating English 
into Latin they readily learn to discern subject and 
direct object and to use the right cases. They find 
considerable fun in making such a statement as ““The 
crocodile eats the boy,’’ then, by simple grammatical 
changes informing you that ““The boy eats the croco- 
dile.”’ 

Of suitable Latin material for young children there 
is no dearth. The good, old Moravian educator, 
Comenius, gave the world a useful textbook in his 
“Orbis Pictus,’”’ which contains a wealth of material 
for primary Latin instruction. Based on these well- 
ordered lessons children learn readily and joyfully long 
and various extracts from the Vulgate, such as the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Twenty-third Psalm and many 
other Psalms, the moral sentences and Proverbs of 
Solomon, the Beatitudes, and the Ten Commandments. 
There are several textbooks along these lines which are 
very usable with children between eight and twelve. 
Children so trained would be vastly amused if you 
were to tell them that Latin is a dead language. In 
refutation they would be likely to quote for you the 
Pater Noster. 

Most children of six or seven may profitably learn 
a Latin vocabulary of three or four hundred words in 


*Part of this article is quoted from CHILD-WELFARE MaGa- 
ZINE, March, 1924. 


half a year. Nouns for beasts, birds, trees, flowers. 
mother, father, and so on, with appropriate adjectives 
and a few verbs, will supply abundant material for 
sentence-making. Here is a sample lesson: 


puella—a girl bona—good 
lana—the moon clara—clear 
avia—grandmother cara~—-dear 
gallina—a hen alba—white 
régina—the queen aegra— ill 
est—is 
ndn—not 


Puella est bona. 
Liina est clara. 

Avia est cara. 
Gallina est alba. 
Régina est aegra. 
Puella est ndn aegra. 


Children of seven find real pleasure in learning to 
spell and use the English words derived from these 
sources. From the above we gather bonus, Albion, 
lunar, for a lesson from the dictionary. 

Children love to recite this ‘Inscription on a Bellin 
Rome,’’ which has the swing to it of the great bell 
itself: 


Laudé Deum vérum, I praise the true God. 
Plébem vocé, | assemble the people. 
Congregé clérum, I call together the clergy. 
Définctum plérd, | bewail the dead. 
Pestem fugd, I put to flight the plague. 
Festa decoré, I celebrate festivals. 


Each morning at assembly in my school the pupils 
respond to roll-call with ““Adsum”’ and a Latin sentence, 
such as these from Matthew: 


lds estis s@l terrae, Ye are the salt of the earth. 
Vos estis lux mundi, Ye are the light of the world; 


or with more wordly examples, as Patrem amé, matrem 
amo, I love my father and my mother. 


A REQUEST FOR HELP AND A “FIRST AID” REPLY 
Service Bureau for Classical Teachers 

Teachers College, N. Y. 
Dear Miss Sabin: 


I am teaching Latin for the first time, and am in a 
private school where the girls are poorly prepared and 
are very slow. I find that I must help two girls in my 
class to get ready for the College Entrance Examination 
in poetry. Can you tell me what is the normal rate 
of speed in translating poetry in the secondary school’ 
How many lines per day should my seniors be able to 
cover’ We have only a thirty-week year, of which two 
weeks are taken for examinations. The class periods 
are forty minutes. I am so far behind that I am in 
despair. I shall be grateful indeed for your advice. 


REPLY BY AN EXPERIENCED LATIN TEACHER 
COOPERATING WITH THE BUREAU 

The difficulties you are encountering in covering the 
ground in Vergil are familiar to most of us, I think. 
In the Horace Mann School we have a year of about 
thirty weeks, and forty minute periods, so that our 
time is as short as your own. My Vergil class is at 
present about to finish Aeneid IV, and I assign about 
thirty lines for daily preparation. But each day I 
supplement this by a number of lines read by the class 
at sight under my direction. As our students goup for 
the Comprehensive examination in Latin, which is 
entirely sight work, I am anxious primarily to develop 
in them the power to read Latin, rather than to do 
meticulously every line of Aeneid I-VI. If your girls 
are to take the regular poetry examination, Latin 5, 
you must of course have them well-grounded on the 
prescribed portions, but can you not use some of the 
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following devices, which I have found helpful in cover- 
ing ground 


1. Make judicious cuts; not all parts are of equa! 
value. 

2. Read some portions to the class yourself, thereby 
setting a standard for translation. 

3. Assign special passages to individuals for trans- 
lation; they will be eager to show what they can do, 
and may be excused from the regular assignment for 
that day. (I do the Games in Aeneid V in this way.) 

4. Read at sight every day; the time so spent, if 
you direct the students’ work carefully, will do more 
to develop power and speed than anything else you 
can do. 

I hope you may find some of these suggestions prac- 
ticable. 

Very truly yours, 


—Lillie Lawrence, Chairman of Latin Department 
Horace Man School for Girls, New York City 


A CICERO NOTEBOOK 


Some quotations from a notebook prepared by Kate 
Mitchell, High School, Johnson City, Tennessee, for 
use in her Cicero class. Such a book might well be 


regarded as a class “project,” in which both teacher 
and pupils cooperate. 


Cicero as a Business Man 


Cicero was always in financial difficulties. The law 
forbade his accepting fees for his legal services, vet he 
must have received many gifts, and he speaks himself 
near the end of his life of having received large sums in 
legacies (Phil. 11, 40). He lived expensively, having 
a house in Rome which he says cost him about $150,000, 
and had several fine villas in various parts of Italy. 
He seems to have been one of those large-minded 
people who scorn the sordid details of economy and 
leave the worrying to their creditors. Furthermore, 
the agents did not always pay in the rents received. 

H. M. Kingery, THE HUMAN ELEMENT 
Classical Journal, Nov. 1920 


Cicero an Early Riser 


An industrious man, especially in winter, when this 
want of artificial light made time most valuable, would 
often begin his work before davlight; he might have a 
speech to prepare for the senate, or a brief for a trial, 
or letters to write, and, as we shall see, as soon as the 
sun had well risen it was not likely that he would be 
altogether his own master. Thus we find Cicero on a 
February morning writing to his brother before sun- 
rise, and it is not unlikely that the soreness of the 
eves of which he sometimes complains may have been 
the result of reading and writing before the light was 
good. In his country villas he could do as he liked, but 
at Rome he knew that he would have the ‘‘turba 
salutantium”™’ upon him as soon as the sun had risen. 

Fowler's Sociau Lire at Rome; Chapter [X, p.268 

Macmillan Co., New York 


Caesar Dines with Cicero 


Caesar was a formidable guest, Cicero wrote, and yet 
Cicero had no reason to regret the visit; Caesar had 
been very pleasant. On the evening of the eighteenth 
he had stayed with Phillip, Cicero’s neighbor. The 
latter’s house had been filled with the soldiers that had 
escorted the dictator, two thousand of them, so that 
Phillip’s house had scarcely a room in which Caesar 
himself could dine. Cicero was anxious as to what 
would happen the following day when Caesar would 
visit him, but Barba Cassius, one of Caesar's friends. 
came to Cicero’s assistance by placing guards around 
the villa and making the soldiers encamp in the fields. 
Caesar stayed with Phillip until about twelve on the 
nineteenth and would see no one, probably going over 


his accounts with Balbus. Then he took a walk on the 
beach and afterwards had his bath. He was then 
rubbed down and took his place at Cicero’s table, eating 
and drinking heartily and with enjoyment. It was a 
good dinner and a pleasant one. Caesar’s retinue was 
well entertained in three dining-rooms, even the less 
refined freedmen and slaves wanting for nothing. 
Caesar seemed to enjoy himself and his attitude was 
free and natural. But he was not the kind of man 
to whom you could say, ‘“‘Look in again when you come 
this way.’’ Once was enough. There was a good deal 
of literary talk, but not a single serious word, that is, 
about matters of public policy. In this remark Cicero 

reveals the sting of the visit. 
—Based upon Petersson’s CICERO, pp. 504-5 
University of California Press 


Cicero’s Idea of Friendship 


Friendship consists in a complete agreement about 
all things human and divine, to which are added good 
will and affection; next to wisdom it is the greatest 
gift of the gods to man. What is better than to have 
some one with whom you can speak as with yourself? 
A friend increases the joy in success, and makes ad- 
versity easier to bear. Nothing is more foolish than 
for a man to give all his energies to the acquisition of 
horses, servants, clothes, and furnishings, and not to 
win friends; for without friendship life cannot be happy. 
Do not treat a friend as some would have us do, as if 
you were some day to hate him. 

Ambition is opposed to friendship; it is therefore 
difficult to find true friends in public life. Confidence 
is the basis of friendship; true friends do not listen to 
malicious gossip. Friends cannot always remain 
equally intimate, for we outgrow some of them, but that 
is no reason for neglecting them. True friendships can 
exist only between good men, and friends must neither 
ask of each other nor do for each other anything base. 
Do not be hasty in making friends. 

We all need friendship. Old friends are best, but 
new friends are not to be rejected. Nothing is more 
desirable than to keep a friend through life, setting 
out with him from the starting point, as it were, and 
reaching the goal still by his side. 


—Based upon Petersson’s CICERO—A BIOGRAPHY, p. 574 
University of California Press 


ITEMS OF PROFESSIONAL INTEREST 


The establishment at Los Angeles of a Classical 
Center for the city and surrounding towns is of great 
significance for the cause of Latin. This forward- 
looking movement is due to the marked success of 
Miss Josephine Abel in the conduct of a Latin Labora- 
tory in the Franklin High School, where she has been 
teaching, and to the professional insight and vision of 
Mrs. Susan Dorsey, Superintendent of City Schools. 
The purpose and plans of this Center will be explained 
at length in the May Latin Notes. Meanwhile the 
editor understands from Miss Abel, who will be in 
charge of the project, that it is not to be an Extension 
Bureau as this term is generally understood, but rather 
a place where teachers and pupils may come in order 
to see interesting material, and where the layman may 
discover to his surprise, perhaps, that Latin is still very 
much alive. The SERVICE BUREAU for CLASSICAL 
TEACHERS extends its congratulations and promises all 


possible aid in making the enterprise distinctly worth 
while. 


Word has come from the secretary of the Guillaume 
Budé Association in Paris that the guide book called 
“With Caesar’s Legions in Gaul’? (mentioned in an 
earlier issue of the Notes) may possibly be ready 
before summer. It is expected that the cost of the 
publication will not exceed $1.50. Watch for an 
announcement that the book is ready. 


_ 
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A. G. Seiler, 1224 Amsterdam Ave., New York, has 
just received from Alinari in Rome photographs of the 
Roman Forum, 17 by 22 inches. Price postpaid, $1.25. 


Mr. A. Bruderhausen, 47 West 47th St., New York, ~ 


will import a colored wall chart showing the Roman 
Forum as it may have appeared in the time of Septimius 
Severus. (Reconstruction by P2i"lmann and Thiersch.) 
Price $2.00. 


It may be interesting to know that beginning in the 
fall of 1925, Washington University, convinced that 
there were not enough solid courses required of the 
freshmen, has been demanding that all freshmen take 
in addition to other required courses in English, history, 
a natural science, and a modern language, one course 
in either mathematics, or Latin or Greek. Since many 
are not fond of mathematics, we have under this arrange- 
ment considerably over half of the freshmen taking 
either Latin or Greek. so far as concerns Greek, this 
means about 100 in the beginners’ classes. How many 
of these will be sufficiently interested to continue we 
have as yet had no opportunity of discovering; but I 
do know that many have expressed their surprise at 
finding Greek both more interesting and easier than 
they had been led to expect. So itappears that, at any 
rate, we have succeeded in doing away-with.the buga- 
boo of extreme difficulty that has so long deterred stu- 
dents from taking Greek. 

I might add that the University of Cincinnati took 
similar action at about the same time we did, but 
independently. That two large urban universities have 
thus seen fit to swing back in this direction at this time 
ought, I think, to give courage to those who have been 
struggling hard for many years against a foe who has 
not always been willing to fight openly, but who is 
being defeated in this section by the woeful inadequacy 
of the product of his system. 

—A quotation from a letter written by EUGENE TAVENNER 
Professor of Latin, Washington University 


MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 
(For a list complete to Jan. 15, write for Leaflet II) 
I. In Mimeographed Form 


This .material is lent to teachers upon payment of 
postage, or 1s sold for five cents per item unless otherwise 
indicated. Thenumberingis continued from the February 
issue. 


180. Methods for Teaching Vocabulary in First Year 
Latin, by Zetta Baker, Findlay, Ohio. Ohio Latin 
Service Committee. 

181. Words of Classical Derivation in Common Mathe- 
matics Vocabulary. Prepared under the chairman- 
ship of Professor F. L. Hadsel, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. Ohio Latin Service Committee. 

182. Christmas Number of a Latin Department Publi- 
cation Called “‘Signifer.” Prépated at Connells- 

> ville, Pa., under the direction of Edith M. Weaver. 


II. In Printed Form 


1. Sixteen LATIN Notes SUPPLEMENTS. 
except for VI, IX, and XV. 
description. 

2. LirrLe STUDIES IN GREEK for the LATIN TEACHER, 
a series of 14 Leaflets. Subscription price $1.40. 

3. BULLETINS 

I. Latin in the Junior High School (sent out only 
as a loan). 

II. Pictures for the Classical Teacher: An elaborate 
list classified under important topics with 
catalogue numbers given. Price 30 cents. 

III. Guide for the Study of English Books on Roman 
Private Life. An invaluable collection of 
page references prepared by Walton Brooks 
McDaniel. Price 25 cents. 


4. BooKLETs in aseries called ‘“Rome and the Romans.” 
ingle copies, 20 cents; 10 cents in quantities. 


Price 10 cents 
Write for titles and 


I. How the Romans Dressed, by Dr. Lillian 
Wilson, Chicago. 
II. The Roman House, by Professor Helen Tanzer, 
Hunter College, New York. 
III. Roman Baths, by /ulia Bentley, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati. (In process of preparation.) 


SOME STATISTICS REGARDING THE SERVICE 
BUREAU 


The records of the SERVICE BUREAU FOR CLASSICAL 
TEACHERS for the first four months of the school year 
show that the average number of letters received was 
898 per month; also that the number of mimeographed 
items requested amounted to over 4,000 per month, 
exclusive of those which are being circulated by Ex- 
tension Departments and Service Centers. The sale of 
printed material in the form of Supplements, Bulletins, 
and Leaflets has been surprisingly large. 

At the date of this issue of Latin Notes the sub- 
scription list for the publication is close to 2500. 

“Little Studies in Greek for the Latin Teacher’’ have 
met with considerable success, although there is still 
need of publicity and codperation on the part of the 
friends of the Classics. The same pamphlets will be 
available next year” 


EXCERPTS FROM JAMES’S “TALKS TO 
TEACHERS” 


Habit Formation 

Life is but a mass of habits, practical, emotional, 
intellectual, bearing us to our destiny. 

Habit is an automatic, ready-made response. 

Teachers’ prime concern: Ingrain into pupil assort- 
ment of habits that shall be most useful throughout life. 

Habits are the stuff of which behaviour consists. 

We must make automatic and habitual, as early as 
possible, as many useful actions as we can. The more 
automatic the details of life, the more time for higher 
powers of mind to function. 


Maxims 

1. We should launch ourselves with as strong and decid- 
ed an initiative as possible. 

2. Never suffer an exception to occur until the new habit 
is securely rooted in your life. 

3. Continuity of training is the great means of making 
the nervous system act infallibly right. Never lose 
a battle. There must be a series of uninterrupted 
successes. 

4. Seize the very first possible opportunity to act on 
every resolution you make, and on every emotional 
prompting you may experience in the direction of 
the habits you aspire to gain. 

_ The new “‘set” is acquired not in the moment of 
forming, but in the moment of-acticn. 
When a resolve is allowed to evaporate without action 
it is worse than a chance lost. It positively hinders 
future resolutions and emotions from taking the 
normal path of discharge. 
Seize opportunities for action. Strokes of behaviour 
give new set to character. Every good that is worth 
possessing must be paid for in strokes of daily effort. 
Strike while the iron is hot. Possibilities fade with 
each passing day. Continue to strike until habit is 
fixed. By neglect we dig the graves of our possibili- 
ties. Every neglect is a scar registered in nerve fibre. 

5. Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a little 
gratuitous exercise every day. Be systematically 
heroic. Do something difficult each day. Thus be 
trained to stand the test. 

6. Will is the aggregate of tendencies to act in a firm, 
prompt, definite way upon all principal emergencies 
of life. 

7. Do not preach too much to your pupils or abound in 
good talk in the abstract. 


— 


